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Welcome, New Members 

Ottawa Area 


Michele Baddoo & Family 

Jean Paul & Blanche Boudreau 

Roy A. Brewer 

Francoise Burke 

Dorothee Cameron 

Michael & Martha Caskey 

Patricia Churcher & Family 

Lawrence Crosley 

Jack & Clare Flynn 

Mary Elen Forbes & Family 

Claude Haridge 

James R. Henderson 

Kathe Hermann 

Marjorie M. Kelly 

Charles A. Lamarche 

Susan M. Leah & Family 

Diane Lummis & Family 

Shirley G. Macdonald 

D. Maher & D. Wang 


Jim J. McCormick 
Claudette Metcalf 
Lavena Mikoleit/Donald Guenen 
Alice H. Miller 
Mary Moore 

Cora M. Murphy & Family 
Marjorie & Sam Meban 
Edmond A. Pajor & Family 
Mick Panesar 
Nicholas Pitt & Family 
Ellie Preshing & Family 
Simone Y. Sauve & Family 
Warren W. Shaffer 
Kevin Seymour 
D.C. Simmons & Family 
Mark C. Watson 
Douglas J. Wilson 
A. Roy H. Wood & Family 


Other Areas 

Bill Bryden, 

182 Eastvalley Road, 
Cornerbrook, Nfld. 
A2H 2L9 



Patricia Narraway, Chairman 
Membership Committee 
February 1993 n 


DEADLINE: Material intended for the July-September 1993 issue must be in the 
editor’s hands by May 1,1993. Mail your manuscripts to: 

Bill Gummer 
Editor, Trail & Landscape 
2230 Lawn Avenue 
Ottawa, Ontario, K2B 7B2 
(613) 596-1148 
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The 114th 

Annual Business Meeting 


Bill Glimmer 

The 114th Annual Business Meeting (ABM) of the OFNC was held as usual on 
the 2nd Tuesday of January - no problem with weather this year - in the 
auditorium of the Canadian Museum of Nature, with 50 members attending. 
President Frank Pope chaired the meeting, and Enid Frankton acted as 
Secretary, as she did last year. 

This meeting was run a bit differently from our usual practice; following some 
discussion last year about the habit of reading out all Committee annual 
reports, it had been agreed to try a new approach. Frank arranged for the meet¬ 
ing to start at the usual time but with the first half hour allotted to reading of 
the Council report by attendees. Then representatives of all Committees would 
be on hand to answer any questions brought up by members present. Eileen 
Evans was well prepared to serve coffee and choice edible items for the read¬ 
ing time. 

As it turned out, there was essentially no discussion on Committee reports. 

The Financial Report raised a few questions, and in the absence of Treasurer 
Gillian Marston, Ken Young explained some of the figures in that report. Of 
interest is the fact that Members’ Equity is at a new high ($191,984), and also 
that we were able to give extra money to Alfred Bog this year (more than 
$7,000 in all). 

Janet Gehr was again nominated and approved as Club Auditor. 

Some of the highlights from Committee activities in 1992 will be mentioned 
here. 

Awards Committee has had a second Conservation Award approved by Coun¬ 
cil; it is designed for a non-member individual or group, known for a real con¬ 
tribution to conservation. A new bird-feeder station is now established in the 
Fletcher Wildlife Garden by Birds Committee, which also participated in a 
Loggerhead Shrike Survey set up by Don Cuddy. Conservation Committee had 
a very full year, with 11 meetings and participation in many local and regional 
issues. Education & Publicity Committee continued its successful comeback; 
it increased the number of Club displays, had a big increase in requests for 
talks, shows, and walks, and met most of them, and set up with the help of 
contributing members a large collection of natural history slides for Club use. 
The Wildlife Garden has achieved a large advance in its program: nearly 400 
trees were planted; about 60 birdhouses are installed; start was made on an 
experimental butterfly meadow habitat; and plans are forming to set up an 
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Interpretative Centre. Macoun Field Club, still anxious to increase its member¬ 
ship, is maintaining a small Bluebird Trail near Quyon, Que. Membership Com¬ 
mittee mentioned a continued drop in membership (local total down from 812 
to 775), no doubt related at least in part to current recession aspects. 

The major item on the ABM agenda was consideration of a thorough revision 
of our Constitution and Bylaws. Because of the unfortunate failure to make 
them available to all Club members a full month ahead of the ABM, we were 
unable to officially finalize these documents. However, the revised Constitution 
was provisionally adopted at the meeting with one amendment (deletion of 
identification of ad hoc committees in Article 9; such identifications will be 
made in the Bylaws in order to avoid unnecessary revision to the Constitution). 
The meeting agreed that Club members who may feel that they had insufficient 
time to consider the revised Constitution should be given an opportunity to 
review it, and to suggest any changes that appear necessary by submitting a 
draft ammendment (and identifying a seconder) to the Club before June 30, 
1993. That will give time to publish such items in The Canadian Field-Naturalist 
ahead of the 1994 ABM, where they would be officially considered. 

Jane Topping, chairperson of Conservation Committee, gave a talk on the 
Committee’s broad interests and concerns, and emphasized the desire to have 
more people involved. 

The overall feeling is that the Club remains active in meeting its goals, and that 
this is largely because of the involvement of so many members in Club affairs. 

The Club is hosting the 1993 Federation of Ontario Naturalists’ annual meeting 
in Ottawa (as done in 1983), and much work is underway to assure appropriate 
program, trips and tours. Frank Pope outlined the requirements in this work 
(and see page 8). 

The meeting approved the slate of Council members and officers presented by 
Nominating Committee, as follows: 



President 

Vice-President 

Recording Secretary 
Corresponding Secretary 
Treasurer 


Frank Pope (Executive) 
Michael Murphy 
(Computer Management, 
& Rep. of Conservation) 

*Stephen Gawn 

Eileen Evans 

Gillian Marston 
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Ron Bedford (Publications) 

Fenya Brodo 

Lee Cairnie 

Martha Camfield 

Bill Cody 

Francis Cook 

Ellaine Dickson 

(Rep., Macoun Field Club) 

Enid Frankton (Awards) 


Colin Gaskell 
(Excursions & Lectures) 

Bill Gumer 
Jeff Harrison 

(Fletcher Wildlife Garden) 

*David Moore (Education & Publicity) 
*Patricia Narraway (Membership) 

Jack Romanow (Rep., Birds) 

* David Smythe 
*Bruce Summers 
Ken Young (Finance) 


Names of new Council members are preceded by an asterisk, and once again it 
must be mentioned that two of them are not really “new” but have been on 
Council before. We welcome all 5 to Council, and welcome back Patricia 
Narraway and Stephen Gawn. The names of chairs or representatives of our 
12 active committees are followed by appropriate committee names in paren¬ 
theses. 13 


Lilacs in the Bush 


David Fraser 


They were planted here, I’d guess, by some young bush-wife, 
Trying to bring a touch of home and garden 
To the old, tough logging camp where she’d been brought. 
She’d plant them just outside her cabin window 
To shut the undomestic landscape out: 

Lilacs instead of spruce trees —to each her own. 

She’s long gone now, with her logger husband and the rest 
Who fought the bush with axes, or with lilacs. 

And yet, the lilacs thrived! - Thirty or more, 
Sprouting among the cabin’s fallen rafters, 

Invading old paths, a decomposing truck, 

And piles of rotting spruce logs left behind. 

Torn free from close-clipped lawns and mock flamingoes, 
Opening their arms to uncombatted dandelions 
And scores of plants no city shrub would touch, 

They grow now free as birches, unkempt as alders: 

How soon this untame country sets its mark 
On those who let it touch their roots, or hearts.* 3 
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OFNC Committees for 1993 


Bill Gummer 

The status of membership in the Council’s twelve active committees has been 
reviewed and updated. At time of writing, these Committees show 106 posi¬ 
tions, filled by 92 different people. Both those figures are higher than last year, 
and they show impressive participation by our members. 

Note that at this time no assignment of Vice-Presidents has been made to the 
Committees—but I must point out that V-P Michael Murphy is on 4 already! 
Also, Fletcher Wildlife Garden Committee includes a representative of a par¬ 
ticipating company, and a member of Friends of the Farm. They are working 
for us too. 

In the following tabulation, Committee chairs are listed first, with home phone 
numbers in all cases, and in one case a work number as well. In Birds Commit¬ 
tee, the chair position is shared by two members, and in Macoun Field Club 
Committee, Rob Lee is Acting Chair. Additional Club members interested in 
becoming involved in Committee work and in helping the Club meet its goals, 
should make their interests known. 


It is noted with pleasure that Roger Taylor, formerly very active in several 
OFNC offices, and long with a strong interest in our Conservation Committee 
matters, still keeps in touch with that Committee and periodically sends in 
copies of pertinent published items, from Washington, D.C. where he currently 
is living. 


AWARDS 

Enid Frankton(596-1256) 
Bill Arthurs 
Barbara Campbell 
Dan Brunton 
Fran Goodspeed 

BIRDS 

Tony Beck (820-9165) 
Bruce DiLabio 
(599-8733) 

Laurie Consaul 
Mark Gawn 
Cendrine Iluemer 
Bernie Ladouceur 
Larry Neily 
Daniel Perrier 
Bert Plimer ( Treasurer ) 
Gordon Pringle 


Jack Romanow 
Bev Scott 
Daniel St.Hilaire 
Michael Tate 

COMPUTER 
MANAGEMENT 
Michael Murphy 
(727-1739) 

Suzanne Blain 
Duncan Chaundy 
Alan German 
Ken Strang 
CONSERVATION 
Jane Topping(l-924-2754 
and 954-2646W) 

Lynne Bricker 
Don Cuddy 
Ian Hugett 


Beth MacNeil 
Lynda Maltby 
Mike Murphy 
Jim Reil 
Phil Reilly 
Rende Scott 
Warren Schaffer 
Ewen Todd 
Eleanor Zurbrigg 

EDUCATIONS PUBLICITY 
Dave Moore (729-9330) 

Lee Cairnie 
Betty Campbell 
Doug Crombie 
Joanne Cybulski 
Don Davidson 
Nicole Defretidre 
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EXCURSIONS & 
LECTURES 
Colin Gaskell 
(728-4582) 

Robina Bennett 
Ellaine Dickson 
Eileen Evans 
Carol German 
Rick Leavens 
Philip Martin 
Catherine O’Keefe 
Bruce Summers 

EXECUTIVE 
Frank Pope (829-1281) 

Eileen Evans 
Stephen Gawn 
Gillian Marston 
Michael Murphy 

FINANCE 

Ken Young (231-6061) 
Pierre Belisle 
John Crittendon 
Don Davidson 
Paul Ward 
Bill Cody (ex officio) 
Gillian Marston (ex officio) 
Ron Bedford (ex officio) 


MACOUN FIELD CLUB 
Rob Lee (225-3405) 
(Acting Chair) 

Martha Camfield 
Laurie Consaul* 

Stephen Darbyshire 
Ellaine Dickson 
Harry Foster 
Barbara Gaertner 
Claude Haridge* 

David Manga 
Joe Shepstone 
Janice Traynor 
Patricia Whitridge 
(•Field Trip Leaders only) 

MEMBERSHIP 
Patricia Narraway 
(596-1677) 

Barbara Campbell 
Sandra Dashney 
Ellaine Dickson 
Eileen Evans 
Kathe Hermann 
Alice Miller 
Lee Nolan 
Karen Richter 
David Smythe 


PUBLICATIONS 

Ron Bedford (733-8826) 

Fenja Brodo 

Bill Cody 

Francis Cook 

Bill Gummer 

Joyce Reddoch 

Liz Morton 

Doreen Duchesne 

FLETCHER 
WILDLIFE GARDEN 
Jeff Harrison (230-5968) 
Robina Bennett 
E. Olivers * 

Peter Hall 
Bill Holland 
Mike Murphy 
Desirde Salada 
Cliff Scott** 

Elise Stevenson 
Ken Young ( Sec.Treas .) 

(•Landscape Ontario 
** Friends of the Farm) n 


Rules of Access to Shirleys Bay 
Causeway 
- AN ADDITION - 


With reference to the article of the above title in T&L volume 27, No. 1, page 4, 
we were contacted by the Connaught Training Coordinator on 1 March; he has 
requested that an additional requirement be stressed. This is to be added to 
proceedure (a), with respect to week-end activity: 

Before leaving home to visit the area, on week-ends you must contact the 
Duty Officer at phone number 724-8716 (a cellular phone) for informa¬ 
tion on range use at that time. u 
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Federation of Ontario Naturalists 
Annual Meeting and Conference 

Carleton University, June 18, 19 & 20 

Frank Pope 

As an affiliated member of the FON, The Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club will 
be the host for the above meeting. The last time that the FON met in Ottawa 
was 1983. 

An organizing committee was formed last winter and we think that we have a 
good program lined up. The week-end will be structured as follows: 

- field trips on Friday afternoon and Sunday, and a Sunday 
Workshop 

- FON Annual Meeting on Friday evening 

- lectures, exhibits, tours of national collections, a photo salon 
and a banquet on Saturday. 

The theme for the meeting is “Habitat — Natural Capital”. It is a show case for 
our impressive array of talent. Saturday begins with a plenary session featuring 
Dan Brunton and ends with banquet speaker Mike Runtz. The lectures are 
presented in three sets of simultaneous sessions. The first set examines current 
resources, the second looks at challenges and the third suggests appropriate 
solutions and responses. 

Members of the OFNC who are also FON members will get details about the 
Conference in Seasons but those who are not FON members are also welcome. 
Call the Club number if you wish to have a copy of the program booklet. 
Volunteers to run the Conference are also needed and, in the following article 
Rick Leavens indicates how you can help. 

This will be a good opportunity for Club members to learn more about the 
FON. Why not join us? I think it will be a stimulating and memorable week- 
end. n 
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Volunteers Needed For 
The 1993 FON Conference 


Rick Leavens 

In order to help the OFNC make this conference a real success, and to ensure 
a profit (our share is designated for an important conservation project) we will 
need your help. We are estimating an attendance of about 400 people. Tasks 
are described below; some will require special knowledge and/or skills, but 
most only call for a willingness to pitch in and be part of the team. 

Before the conference we will need: 

- Envelope stuffers to package conference information for the anticipated 
400 or so participants. 

- Persons to enter registration data into the computer. 

- Persons to help with pre-conference preparations for the photo salon. 

During the conference we will need: 

- Projectionists to operate slide projectors for lectures, the photo salon, and 
banquet (on Saturday only). 

- Audio-visual technicians for the lectures and photo salon. 

- Persons with St. John’s Ambulance or equivalent training to administer first 
aid in the unlikely event of an accident or sudden illness. 

- Persons to help exhibitors set up their displays on Friday afternoon and take 
them down a day later. 

- Marshals for field trips to oversee the loading of buses on Sunday morning. 

- Staff for the registration and information desks. 

- Trouble shooters to handle unexpected glitches and difficulties. 

- Attendant for the speakers’ lounge on Saturday and for the luggage room on 
Sunday. 

- Person to look after the distribution of box lunches on Sunday morning. 

- General errand runners., etc. 

If you are interested in assisting in any of the above tasks please contact one of 
the following, preferably before May 1st: 

Rick Leavens (Home 835-3336) 

Dave Moore (Home 729-9330, Work 996-9384, FAX 1431090) 

Ken Strang (Home 736-0183) 

Your help will be very much appreciated by the FON ’93 Conference commit¬ 
tee and conference participants. This is an excellent opportunity for new mem¬ 
bers to become actively involved in the club. 0 
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Fletcher Wildlife Garden Update 

Elise Stevenson 

The Fletcher Wildlife Garden now has a logo, 
designed by Gilles Gregoire of Algonquin 
College’s Graphic Design program. The logo, 
which was the overwhelming favourite from 25 
entries, will be very helpful in promoting the 
project to the public. 

Winter is planning and fundraising time for the 
garden — we have submitted an application to 
the Environmental Partners Fund to renew fund¬ 
ing for the next three years and have also applied 
to the Environmental Youth Corps to hire sum¬ 
mer staff. 

We have been planning a detailed schedule of 
goals and projects for 1993. The season began in 
March with the cleaning, repairing and labelling 
of bird boxes. Other activities to follow 
throughout the spring, summer and fall include 
expanding the new woodlot, constructing a stream bed above the sedge 
meadow, planting a hedgerow, and adding a second wildflower test plot. We 
also hope to complete construction of the Model Backyard Garden. With over 
$7000 raised to date through the sale of sponsorship certificates, in addition to 
donations of materials and plants from Landscape Ontario members, all we re¬ 
quire is labour. We will also be promoting the project to the public at several 
events during the year including the Wildlife Festival, the Spring Home Show 
and the FON Conference. At this point, it is too early to publish exact dates 
and times, however we will be contacting volunteers to arrange working groups 
for the activities listed above as well as others as they arise. 

The Management Committee recently added two new members. Cliff Scott, the 
new Vice Chair, is the Friends of the Farm’s Acting Vice President. Pat 
Shapiro, also on the Friends’ Board of Directors, is a professional fundraiser 
and has joined us to provide advice on securing long-term funding for the 
project. Promotion and Fundraising have become a priority as the project is 
developing rapidly. Several other eager individuals have offered to help out on 
our sub-committees, however we are still looking for a volunteer coordinator 
for promotional events and specialists in natural history inventories. If you have 
a particular area of expertise or would simply like to get involved, either on a 
sub-committee, at display days, or outside in the garden, please contact me at 
230-3276. We are looking forward to a busy season, and hope to see you. n 
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The Discovery of Alvars at Alymer 

Ian Huggett 

Alymer is graced with an abundance of undiscovered natural treasures which 
far surpass any elsewhere in the Outaouais. Tucked behind disturbed 
landscapes of gravel pits, wreckers’ yards, abandoned farms or river shore, 
these remnant natural areas provide a window into the past. Not only do they 
represent samples of the region’s original landscape but they provide critical 
habitat for wintering birds, staging areas for waterfowl, breeding grounds for 
amphibians and a host of other purposes. 

Ottawa-Carleton has started an ecological inventory to find what natural areas 
remain in their municipalities. Aylmer is being encouraged to do the same. 
Through an ecological assessment, followed by an ecological inventory, areas 
supporting unique flora and fauna could be classified, and forest profiles 
mapped. 

Jacques Cayouette, a respected botanist from Agriculture Canada’s Centre, 
stumbled across an ALVAR while conducting an inventory on behalf of the 
local conservation group, Eco-Watch. The discovery, along Pink Road, is 
thought to represent the first alvar formations in Quebec. 

An alvar is a rare and unusual landform which provides a substrate for equally 
rare vegetation complexes. Until now, alvars were found in Canada only sparse¬ 
ly scattered across southern Ontario. Almonte’s Burntlands Alvar is this 
region’s most well known. 

The Swedish word “alvar” denotes seasonally-flooded limestone flats — a 
geologically defined habitat left over, here, when the Champlain Sea receded 
8,000 to 9,000 years ago. 

Alymer’s naturalists are excited because the discovery introduces a whole new 
vegetation type for Quebec. Only specialized plants, adapted to tolerate wide 
fluctuations in temperature and moisture regimes, have evolved to survive on 
alvars. 

Paradoxically, some plants are restricted only to alvars because they are nor¬ 
mally weak competitors. In the constant struggle over a substrate to establish 
itself alvar vegetation has been selected for its attributes to withstand environ¬ 
mental extremes. Alkali from the limestone platforms is too high for most 
plants. Rare plants like Philadelphia Witch Grass and Ensheathed Dropseed 
Grass are unsuccessful at competing under more temperate and stable condi¬ 
tions where most common plants thrive. Equally bizarre insects, some un¬ 
described to science, complement alvar vegetation. 
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Summer temperatures reach a staggering 60°C, while 2-3 cm of water submer¬ 
ges the same area during the spring. 

While most of the continent was covered by coniferous forests, alvars were per¬ 
manently open meadows even before the arrival of the pioneers. Clearings 
were maintained by summer drought, spring flooding and periodic fire. 

November’s combing of several acres of rural Aylmer by Cayouette was the tip 
of the ecological iceberg for local researchers. 

Fifty acres east of Carignan Street at Perry Road was probably Quebec’s 
largest alvar formation. Little evidence of the original landform remains. The 
alvar’s thin layer of top soil has been scraped clean to expose underlying lime¬ 
stone tables. The scant surface soil was unceremoniously dumped in adjacent 
wetlands. The landscape is currently transformed into a public area for all- 
terrain vehicles and an illegal garbage depository. 

Another site, however, north of Pink Road in zone 444A has escaped industrial 
impoverishment and is partly intact. Despite the harmful introduction of alien 
grasses, these 30-40 acres are, to date, the best representative sample of an 
alvar in the province of Quebec. 



Dan Bninton in the Aylmer Alvar. 

Some plants which should be present are missing, however, indicating that im¬ 
portant components of the system are lacking. Compared to the Burntlands, 
Aylmer’s alvar formations have been severely disturbed by previous attempts to 
seed them for cattle fodder. Nevertheless, in a geo-political sense, the value of 
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these discoveries is unprecedented for Quebec. The alvar landscape transcends 
the importance of a full complement of its characteristic flora. 

The discovery of four provincially rare plants: Isanthus brachyatus (False Pen¬ 
nyroyal), Scirpuspendulus (a bulrush), Panicum philadelphicum (Philadelphia 
Witch Grass), and Sporobolus vaginiflorus (Ensheathcd Dropseed) has greatly 
interested the MENYIQ (Quebec Environment Ministry) in Quebec City. 

Gildo Lavoie, a botanist with La Direction de la conservation et du patrimoine 
ecologique, views Alymer’s alvars as excellent candidates for provincially desig¬ 
nated ecological reserves. However, to date, no policy or legislation exists in 
Quebec permitting the province to designate reserve status on private land. 
Aylmer’s alvars are privately owned. 

Local botanists and entomologists are preparing to start research when plants 
emerge in April. In the interim, other significant habitats are being uncovered; 
a provincially significant White Walnut and Bitternut Hickory forest was dis¬ 
covered 3 weeks after the alvars were identified. Individuals interested in the 
exact location of these formations are invited to contact the author at: ECO- 
WATCH, 1 Pine, Box 1-C, Aylmer, P.Q., J9H-6S9, Phone (819) 684-5342. 

Acknowledgements—My thanks to Jacques Cayouette and Daniel Brunton for their 
contribution of information. a 


JUNE DAYS Linda Jea y s 

He is nine and curious. His glasses slip 
off his nose. The white campion surprises. 

Here are flowers hiding from warm sunlight, 
spreading their petalled fans in dusk’s cool shade. 

The boy wanders: pinching seed cases, 
his fingers gently prying into ancient secrets. 

Evening discovers cinquefoil and buttercup, 
daisy and vetch, mustard in the long grass. 

Common miracles astound this child. 

His reward is a slowly shifting carapace, 
a creature moving with steady intent. 

Then hind legs scrape deep into sandy gravel, 
scratching until a hole is round and ready. 

Flowers forgotten, the boy stands waiting. 

The painted face retreats into patient striving, 
dropping white globes into the receiving place. 
Twelve eggs are nudged by clawed feet into corners. 
Mud and gravel are smoothed back, flattened, 
revealing a short-lived tattle-tale dampness. 

The painted turtle turns back towards the lake. 

She moves beneath the straggling campions, 
makes a pathway through concealing grasses. 

Only the boy and the turtle share this secret.r 
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Turtle Pond: 

Reminiscences of Summer Past 


Isabelle Nicol 

High summer and the sun shone brightly in the clear evening sky. A large 
painted turtle stood, head pointing skyward, on one of the old decaying logs in 
the pond. His body was clearly reflected in its mirror-like surface — bright 
orange, red and yellow markings of his undershell plainly visible in the water. 
Other turtles were taking their ease on other logs —the slanting rays of the sun 
glinting off their shells like burnished metal. Some rested their lower shells 
upon the surface of the logs, stretching their back legs straight out behind them. 

Hot and humid, a milky haze floated slowly along the western horizon. Widow 
dragonflies, black with powder blue upper backs and abdomens, lazily 
quartered their areas of the pond, hassling one another in a whirr of rustling, 
clashing wings. Loosestrife, bittersweet, jewelweed and boneset grew abundant¬ 
ly along the water’s edge while wasps and hoverflies flew amongst their leaves. 

Spotted sandpipers were fairly common at this time of the year, their clear calls 
echoing over the pond as they teetered on slender dark legs and peered at any 
minute stirrings about their feet. The brown of their wings and back was a 
medium shade and their heads and upper chest were buff. One called pee-weet- 
weet-weet as it delicately balanced on its wooden perch and bobbed its head in¬ 
quiringly. Thin white lines arced over its dark eyes, down the top of its bill and 
met just above its center. Others, backsides bobbing up and down and breasts 
gleaming whitely, scanned the surface scum, picking up tiny organisms as they 
waded in and out of the water. 

A pheobe sat contentedly on a stump, now and then dipping her tail, the insect 
population safe for the moment. Below its feet were the dried remains of 
dragonfly moultings. Having escaped their watery nurseries in spring, the 
nymph castings still clung tenaciously by long dead and whitened chitinous 
claws to the stump. In the waters below, small painted turtles energetically 
chased each other rapidly through the waterweeds. One hauled itself out onto a 
partially submerged log from which grasses and loosestrife had just begun to 
purchase a foothold. The turtle glanced about briefly then used its clawed 
forefoot to scratch an itch on its head. 

The long dry period had caused the waters of the pond to sink low. Pond 
weeds, not usually seen, now cluttered the top of the pond’s waters. Its clear 
glass surface was now broken by weeds, debris and, here and there, the dead 
bodies of fish. The skeletons of many downed trees were exposed, grey sun- 
bleached logs. On a log lying in thick ooze a small turtle was resting. A larger 
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one began to climb the log, wanting to sun itself on the same log, in the same 
spot, and aggressively began pushing at the smaller turtle. The smaller opened 
wide its pink mouth. The interloper insisted. Suddenly, hissing warningly, the 
small turtle lunged at the aggressor, and fell headfirst into the mud. Then the 
other slipped and fell in also. Using their strong paddle-like feet, they pushed 
their way through the ooze, the larger pausing to rub mud from its eyes as they 
made their way to clearer water. A chipmunk had begun to repeat its 
monotonous call in the forest. 

A big-headed kingfisher crossed the pond and perched in the rays of the 
western sun. Early evening and the shadows had started to deepen —his crest 
appeared inky black against his white neckband and underbelly. Black and 
white in silhouette, the evening breeze ruffled his crest as he glanced 
downward, seeking supper. 

A ruby red velvet dragonfly with crystal wings glinting turquoise, lavender and 
pink briefly touched upon a pale grey log. 

Another morning, cloudy and warm. The mosquitos were not as vigorous as 
earlier in the year. The grackles, with their spade-shaped tails and yellow eyes, 
were active, though rain threatened. A young grackle in plain brown coat com¬ 
plained querulously as he chased his parent about on the logs of the beaver 
lodge. The adult bird searched amongst the vegetation, then turned and fed her 
offspring. The youngster was about the size of the parent and had begun to 
feed itself. Shortly after, the parent bird picked up a small dead fish as the 
youngster impatiently ran up behind her. She paused briefly, back turned to the 
young one as if in contemplation, then opened her bill and swallowed. Enough 
was enough. Although the young grackle continued to pester its parent, he 
often managed to pick up tiny morsels from the pond’s surface. Another sibling 
watched intently. But the young grackle, already wise to the ways of his world, 
flew behind a large grey stump and ate his morsel in peace. 

Other grown youngsters at the pond also pestered their parents for feedings. A 
female robin with two siblings in tow, their reedy cries chasing her over the logs 
and flats of the pond, looked back in vexation as she attempted to feed herself 
and the two strapping, mottled and ruffled youngsters who pursued her. 

A song sparrow sang as a downy woodpecker came to inspect a nearby tree. 
The spotted sandpipers were actively searching the now dried areas of the 
pond and a pileated woodpecker called loudly kik-kik-kik-kik-kik from a near¬ 
by hardwood forest. The phoebe again sat contentedly upon its perch and a 
crested flycatcher kept calling from whence the pileated had called. 

The sun appeared briefly through thinning clouds, and its slanting rays hit the 
jewelweed which was spangled with dew-covered spider webs. In the morning 
light, the webs were bejeweled as the tiny dewdrops reflected the suns’ rays. 
The thrum of a hummingbird’s wings was clearly heard as it flew over the jewel- 
weed. For seconds at a time the tiny creature sat on the low lying stem and 
dipped its long ebony bill into the orange blossoms. The sun’s rays flashed 
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metallic green along her back as she sat in the diamond studded jewelweed. 

The she disappeared as quickly as she had come. 

Grey clouds were again moving in slowly from the west. A bumblebee came 
flying through the loosestrife, visiting many of the blooms but briefly, her hum 
subdued as though in annoyance at such lean pickings. As drops of rain began 
to fall a small brown dragonfly took shelter amongst the jewelweed. He spread 
his four glistening wings upon a leaf, each wing imprinted at the top with a 
small black bar. Suddenly, he was struck as though by a thunderbolt. His as¬ 
sailant, a fierce yellowjacket who had been hunting through the jewelweed, 
grappled him to ground and stung him. Quickly, gripping him between neck 
and thorax, the yellowjacket carried her burden to a nearby leaf where she 
quickly severed the wings, and chewed through the neck and thorax so that she 
was left with only the thorax and abdomen. The hornet sought a firm hold as 
she turned the thorax about in her jaws. Finally, slowly and laboriously, she 
rose and began the flight back to her nest — a hole in the side of a long dead 
birch whose top was gone, and now stood only three feet above the ground. 

Just then, another wasp was approaching the stump, carrying within her six legs 
the paralyzed body of a green caterpillar. She approached the opening several 
times, but each time was driven back by sister wasps which were emerging from 
the nest. Finally, she was able to fly in through the entrance and disappeared 
into its dark depths with her helpless burden. 

A turtle lay spread-eagled on a log. His head strained toward the sky, as though 
in expectation. Another turtle poked his snout through the watery film, an in¬ 
scrutable expression on its face, but the expectation was seen in the inscrutable 
gaze. Rain! He ducked quickly beneath the water and reappeared nearby. He 
disappeared and reappeared in quick succession a number of times. Spring 
peepers peeped exuberantly as raindrops began to tumble from the sky, dim¬ 
pling the surface of the pond, and a breeze whispered through the sedges. The 
temperature would drop ten degrees. 

As the rain hit the needles of the pines they swayed gently in the grey morning 
light. Each droplet hitting a needle would run down its slim shaft and out onto 
a lower needle, becoming a small crystal ball clinging briefly to its tip before let¬ 
ting go. The needles more often held onto the watery droplets, forming lacy 
halos around the green needle clusters. The needles gave up their watery bur¬ 
den as they responded to the probing caress of the moisture-laden breeze 
which set the branches swaying. 

As the thin curtain of rain continued to fall, the thunder rumbled in the dis¬ 
tance and angry blue clouds followed closely on the heels of the grey cumulus 
which was disappearing into the east. The sky darkened ominously as the rever¬ 
berations deepened. The atmosphere changed to silent expectancy. A water 
snake hid in the soft ooze and waterweeds, only its nostrils and eyes above the 
water line. 
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Through the falling rain, the trees on the far side of the pond floated in 
diaphanous mists, a surrealistic world of dark towering spires and grey 
rounded outlines, floating between the veil of grey mists below and the grey of 
the sweeping clouds above. 

Two blue jays, their brilliant blue coats a splash of colour amongst the emerald 
green of the pines, moved through the trees, their strident calls echoing inces¬ 
santly throughout the forest. They stopped briefly and ruffled their feathers in 
the rain before moving on. Crows were calling in the distance. The rain began 
to fall heavily, and its waters ran in rivulets down the trunks of the pines, to 
seep into the parched soil. The plants of the forest floor responded to the life- 
giving moisture, to the water that hit their topmost leaves, and trickled down 
the whole length of their stems, turning the forest understorey a rich glistening 
green. 

As the storm moved slowly to the east, a large watersnake swam about outside 
the beaver lodge, checking the small spaces for wildlife hidden within. Fear 
beat within tiny hearts as the vibrations of the snake’s coming reached them in 
the waves of the ponds’s waters. Shortly after, a muskrat, his brown coat fleck¬ 
ed with duckweed, slipped from the pond into the surrounding vegetation. A 
hooded merganser swam about the edges of the pond, occasionally leaving to 
sit and preen herself on a nearby log. 

A beaver cruised about the pond, every now and then submerging soundlessly 
in a fluid motion, the mahogany of its back rounding above the surface briefly 
as he disappeared, frothy bubbles following in his wake. Often he would rise to 
the surface, sporting green waterweeds on the top of his broad flat head as he 
swam about his pond. When he emerged, he flicked his head in a shower of 
sparkling water droplets, blinking water from his eyes. He constantly snuffled 
at the air coming in from shore towards his lodge, ever vigilant. There was a 
soft ticking from the yellowthroats in the underbrush. 

Just inches above the water of the pond, a cedar waxwing jumped from his 
perch, hovered briefly in the air, snatched a dragonfly resting on the surface 
vegetation and flew back to his perch. He then bounced onto a thin branch, 
swung lightly, then lit briefly on the side of a stump as he grabbed another 
dragonfly. As he indulged in his fly-catching, he appeared ready for a 
masquerade — sleek and nappy in warm tones of silken yellow-brown attire, 
satin-yellow edging his tail, dark wings tipped with crimson jewels, a soft black 
mask decorated in etchings of ivory, tied up neatly under the handsome tuft of 
his head feathers. His bright black eyes shone from the depths of the mask as 
he regarded his surroundings. 

The merganser floated about the pond, preening herself, her head constantly 
dipping to the water then back as she raised her foot and nibbled, dipped her 
head, then nibbled at a wing, then again dipped her head. She swam to a log, 
hopped out, and stood nibbling at her mottled brown and white chest feathers. 
She fluffed and fluttered. She settled on the log, wagging her tail vigorously, 
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and settled to sleep tucking her head back with her dainty slim grey bill tucked 
into the warm brown feathers of her back. Sleeping fitfully, she wakened and 
began to preen. Later, in the pond, she half raised herself from the water and 
stretched wide her wings, then paddled vigorously for a short distance sending 
up a crystal sheet of water, as though in play. But she was alone at the pond, for 
no other bird of her kind was there. 

Another day and the breeze whispered a chill warning of the season to come. 

A flicker sat in the topmost branch of a dead tree enjoying the warmth of the 
suns’ rays. Beneath the black crescent bib on the spotted breast the rays picked 
up a faint rosy blush. Black whisker stripes decorated his cheeks and as he 
pivoted on the branch, his ruby red cap came into view. A blue jay came to sit 
nearby and the flicker left to continue his privacy in another tree. 

Two beavers were out, resting, their nostrils just at the waterline as they floated 
lazily on the water’s surface, their brown backs blending with the many floating 
logs. The beavers slowly approached one another, then quickened their pace. 

In exuberance, they playfully swam about, at times so quickly that they pushed 
up bowwaves and caused the water to roil. One ended with a great splash and 
smack of its tail. They pushed at one another, then nuzzled. 

A female kingfisher made an appearance. She sat on a branch, her dark eyes 
reflecting the light, the rust of her chest band forming a twin oval pattern on 
her breast. She left her perch and rattled across the pond. A spring peeper at¬ 
tempted a close facsimile of his spring song, but ended with an ignominious 
rusty peep and was heard no more. 

A green heron stood on a log in hunched position, preening, while a white¬ 
breasted nuthatch called. The heron began to move along the log with 
deliberate catlike stealth, in slow motion, furtively placing each yellow foot, 
and with piercing gaze ever ready for careless movement. The shiny greenness 
of its head and back contrasted with the mahogany of its body, while black and 
yellow stripings ran down his neck from head to belly. 

The plump rounded figure of the muskrat, who shared living quarters with the 
beaver, appeared swimming purposefully up one of the beaver channels and 
returned shortly trailing a clump of bulrushes which he had cut at ground level. 
He ducked underwater at the entrance to the beaver lodge, the bulrushes disap¬ 
pearing in his wake. 

The minnows of the pond, dace, sticklebacks and chubbs, swam lazily through 
the cool morning waters, picking half-heartedly at tidbits, replete with the 
summer’s bounty. Some mouthed at the silt of the pond’s bottom, then spat the 
matter back out in tiny clouds. Mottled green, grey and brown, a large stick¬ 
leback, oblivious to the cloud of minnows swimming near him, concentrated on 
one small area, plucking energetically at the sandy grains as a small dace swam 
nearer, expectantly, waiting for a succulent morsel to be dislodged. 
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Tiny golden green and bronze flies, reflected in the golden eye of a frog which 
sat in the rushes, chased each other at the pond’s edge — the sun’s rays glinting 
off green waterweeds that spotted the shallows. The frog moved closer. 

Back of the pond, the marsh was a riot of colours as the flowers fought for their 
brief place in the sun. Fat brown bulrushes stood tall and stately, sentinels 
amidst the jewelweed whose orange jewel-like flowers hung in pendulous 
beauty. Pink joe-pie-weed fought for its place amongst the loosestrife and 
boneset. Blue vervain gave way to its sturdier neighbours but made a modest 
showing amongst the green of sensitive ferns. Virginia bower arched itself over, 
under and around a dead elm, raising its lacy silver flowers above the struggles 
of its neighbours below. Wild grape vine, burdened with heavy clusters of fat 
purple fruit, also strove to lift itself, clinging tenaciously to a dead stump. Pink 
and purple asters, with c lingin g Monarch butterflies displaying a rich mosaic 
beauty of orange and gold, heralded a season when the purples, pinks, blues, 
and whites of the present, would give way to the deeper, glorious colours of 
autumn. 

And now, eight hooded mergansers fluffed and preened at the pond’s edge, 
keeping company with the lonely female. They would soon be leaving, flying 
south together. And the turtles, too, would soon depart, but not upward, 
downward. For they would burrow deep into the bottom of the pond, withdraw 
their heads and legs into their shells and, encased in mud, pass into a state of 
suspended animation. The turtles would not be seen again until the breeze 
once more whispered of another season to come, one whose warmth would 
once more call forth the turtles of Turtle Pond. a 


Any Articles for 
Trail & Landscape ? 

We are always pleased to receive from Club members stories or reports on 
their activities in nature. You don’t have to be a practiced author to submit 
items: actually you could gain some practice doing it. Any interesting fieldtrips, 
unusual observations, new experiences in significant areas, or reports on con¬ 
cern about natural areas, would be of interest to all of the rest of us. Please try. 

Submissions on IBM or IBM-compatible computer, on 5.25 or 3.50 inch disket¬ 
tes would be welcome. But, we will gratefully receive submissions in any form- 
typed, hand-written, printed or painted! 
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Birding Along the St. Lawrence 
And At Robert Moses Power Dam 
September 30, 1992 

Ted Glas 

After last year’s cold, wet and muddy outing I wondered whether we would get 
anyone out for this one day trip to see gulls and other water birds along the St. 
Lawrence and at the Robert Moses Power Dam. Last year we only had three 
people on the trip (reported in V.26, no.l). This year we had 22 people includ¬ 
ing eight or nine from the Brockville Club and four from the North Leeds Club. 
It was a good turnout for such a cold day. 

Ably led, as last year, by Bruce Di Labio we began our search at Church Street 
near east Morrisberg. After sloshing through mud and puddles we came face to 
face with the major frustration of the day: high water levels on the river. We 
found very little there and pressed onward. While driving along the #2 highway 
by Nenti Riverside Park Bruce caught sight of some movement in the grass that 
turned out to be shorebirds. As he explained, due to the high water it was not 
unusual to see shorebirds foraging along the grassy lawns of parks. Altogether 
we saw 8 Pectoral Sandpipers and 13 Killdeers. 

Proceeding to Chrysler Beach we found a large flock of geese grazing on the 
lawn. There were more than 200 Canada Geese including 16 wearing neck 
bands (which we duly noted). Club members who see Canada Geese with neck 
bands should always make a note of the number, time, location and pass these 
on to Bruce; he will pass them along. Four Snow Geese were also seen there 
along with a Great Blue Heron and some Blue Jays. 

As we drove along the highway east towards Cornwall it began to snow. 
Remember, this was September 30!! Some group members muttered about 
Bruce being an adverse condition birder and bringing this sort of weather with 
him. By 11:00 we were at the Upper Canada Migratory Bird Sanctuary. At the 
bird banding station there we found Canada Geese, Mallards, Black Ducks and 
Gadwalls, all in small numbers. Farther along, at Farran Park there were some 
Canada Geese, Mallards, 80 American Widgeons, 20 Gadwalls, a Belted 
Kingfisher and some Ring-billed Gulls. A Northern Flicker flashed in the trees. 

We made a brief stop at Hoople Creek and were rewarded with Common Mer¬ 
gansers, Black-bellied Plovers, a Great Blue Heron, one Ring-necked Duck, 
two Northern Harriers, some Double-crested Cormorants and 3 Eastern 
Meadowlarks. 
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At the border we all trooped in to register our optical equipment. We were un¬ 
able to register the binoculars as very few of them have serial numbers. In 
response to one person’s query regarding what would happen on the return trip 
should we be questioned about them, the customs officer told us that “we 
wouldn’t dare take your binoculars, we would never hear the end of it.” 

At 2:00 we arrived at the dam site. By now the weather had improved as the sun 
had come out and warmed things up a bit. Among the gulls we found 10 Ring¬ 
billed Gulls, 150 Bonaparte Gulls, 8 Greater Black-backed Gulls and 5 Herring 
Gulls. Compared to last year, this year’s total numbers and number of species 
were disappointingly low. Bruce and others speculated that this was probably 
due to the exceptional cool and damp summer that we had just had. It was 
noted that this was consistent with low numbers recorded elsewhere. In addi¬ 
tion we found 200 Tree Swallows, Blue Jays, Starlings, one Great Blue Heron, 2 
Common Mergansers, 2 Double Crested Cormorants, 2 Red-tailed Hawks, 3 
Mallards and some Canada Geese. 

On the way back we went to Guindon Park near Cornwall. We observed 80 + 
Canada Geese and substantially more gulls than we had seen at the dam. We 
found 400 Ring-billed Gulls, 35 Herring Gulls and 20 Greater Black-backed 
Gulls. 

As we drove home we reflected on how a somewhat small shift in the weather 
conditions for one summer had had such an impact upon the success of a 
breeding season. A more substantial shift, propelled by our species’ disregard 
for our environment, could easily produce a disaster for our feathered friends. 13 



Trail & Landscape Circulation 


Mailed circulation of the January-March issue totalled 970, of which 953 were 
to Club members (including 19 in the U.S., 6 in other countries. 0 
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March 1,1992 

First Annual Winter Bird Count 

Mark Gawn 

The first annual winter bird count was 
conducted on March 1,1992. This 
count is designed to complement the 
Christmas Bird Counts (CBCs) and the 
Spring and Fall counts and to offer 
some relief from the February 
doldrums. By covering the entire district 
as opposed to the smaller CBC areas, 
this count provides a better picture of 
winter bird populations in the district, 
and highlights the winter birding oppor¬ 
tunities available in the Ottawa-Hull 
area. 

One might well ask, why was the first 
ever Winter Bird Count held on the first 
of March? As it happened, the day was 
as wintry as they get, and with one or 
two exceptions this was reflected in the 
tallies. In fact, the count had originally 
been scheduled for February 16, but 
was postponed due to inclement 
weather. 

The count was conducted in a fashion 
similar to the Spring and Fall Counts, 

One of the four Great Gray Oh* recorded ™ th a small number of parties covering 
on the Winter Bird Count. the entire district However, unlike 

Photo by Tony Beck these counts the district was divided 

into only three sectors, with the Ontario 
portion of the district split by the Rideau River into South-West and South- 
East sectors, and the entire Quebec portion reporting as one sector. 

Despite a heavy snowfall and poor visibility in the morning, seven observers in 
four parties were able to find 6,936 individuals of 51 species. The leading party 
total was counted by the team in the South-West, which turned up 44 species. 
The party in the South-East recorded 36, with the Quebec teams turning up 27 
species. The heavy snow made bush birding tough, and several usually easy-to- 
get species, including Ruffed Grouse, were missed entirely. The weather, and 
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some last minute cancellations, also meant that the critical Low-Poltimore area 
was not covered. 

The commonest bird was American Crow, of which 2,161 were counted, almost 
half of which were at the Nepean Dump. This total is higher than the all-time 
high on the Ottawa-Hull CBC (1,716 in 1984) and the combined total for all 
four of the CBCs in the district last year (1,467). This, along with a count of 302 
Horned Larks (compared to an Ottawa-Hull all-time high of 167, and only 7 on 
the four CBCs last year), is indicative of the sort of information that the Winter 
Bird Count will be able to collect. Incidently, 200 of the Horned Larks were at 
the Dump! 

Highlights included 5 species of owl, most significantly four Great Grays and 
one Hawk Owl — two species much sought after by visitors to our area. While 
all of the Great Grays were “known” individuals, the Hawk Owl was discovered 
by Tony Beck near Quyon on the Count day. A Barred Owl was squeaked in 
at dawn near Munster Hamlet. Other highlights included good numbers of 
Pine Siskins, largely absent earlier in the year on the CBCs, and an interesting 
assortment of waterfowl at Manotick. Among the latter was a male Barrow’s 
Goldeneye which had relocated south along the Rideau River from Carleton 
University where it was recorded on the Ottawa-Hull CBC. 

Early signs of spring were a singing male Red-winged Blackbird at Carp and an 
accumulation of 13 American Robins at Clyde Woods, where a smaller number 
had been seen off and on through the winter. Mammalian harbingers of spring 
were seen in the form of two Groundhogs; one participant was fortunate 
enough to spot a Flying Squirrel. 

Jim Harris won full marks for spotting “The Bird of the Count”: a gorgeous 
Eurasian Goldfinch, decorating the Thompsons’s feeder along the Marchurst 
Road in Carp. While the bird’s origins are questionable (the outside chance ex¬ 
ists that it could be a genuine vagrant from Eurasia, as opposed to an 
“escapee”) this was more than made up for by its shock value and the colourful 
splash it made amongst the Redpolls! 

Following the count, most participants met for pizza and beer, and agreed that, 
despite the weather, a fine time was had and that the count should become an 
annual event. Participants in the count this year were: Tony Beck, Ron Curtis, 
Mark Gawn, Robert Gorman, Jim Harris, Bernie Ladouceur and Daniel St. 
Hilaire. 


1992 OTTAWA-HULL WINTER BIRD COUNT 


SPECIES 

NORTH 

SOUTH 

SOUTH 



(QUE.) 

EAST 

WEST 

TOTAL’ 

Canada Goose 


2 

2 

2 

American Black Duck 

7 

75 

86 

93 

Mallard 


250 

300 

300 

Mallard x Black Hybrid 


25 

30 

30 

Greater Scaup 

2 



2 
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1992 OTTAWA-HULL WINTER BIRD COUNT 


SPECIES 

NORTH 

SOUTH 

SOUTH 



(QUE.) 

EAST 

WEST 

TOTAL* 

Common Goldeneye 

350 

20 

77 

380 

Barrow's Goldeneye 


1 

2 

2 

Hooded Merganser 


2 

2 

2 

Common Merganser 

1 

12 

13 

14 

Sharp-shinned Hawk 


1 

1 

1 

Cooper’s Hawk 


1 


1 

Red-tailed Hawk 


4 

1 

5 

American Kestrel 



1 

1 

Gray Partridge 



3 

3 

Rock Dove 

89 

450 

82 

621 

Mourning Dove 


12 

17 

29 

Great Homed Owl 

1 

1 


2 

Snowy Owl 


2 

2 

4 

Northern Hawk Owl 

1 



1 

Barred Owl 



1 

1 

Great Gray Owl 


2 

2 

4 

Downy Woodpecker 

1 

3 

6 

10 

Hairy Woodpecker 

6 

9 

4 

19 

Pileated Woodpecker 

1 

3 

2 

6 

Homed Lark 



302 

302 

Blue Jay 

35 

25 

62 

122 

American Crow 

31 

300 

1,830 

2,161 

Common Raven 

12 



12 

Black-capped chickadee 

27 

30 

110 

167 

Red-breasted Nuthatch 

2 

1 

7 

10 

White-breasted Nuthatch 


2 

4 

6 

American Robin 



13 

13 

Bohemian Waxwing 

26 


110 

136 

Cedar Waxwing 

5 



5 

Northern Shrike 


1 

2 

3 

European Starling 

44 

50 

1,062 

1,156 

Northern Cardinal 


3 

5 

8 

American Tree Sparrow 

2 

3 

13 

18 

Dark-eyed Junco 

3 

5 

1 

9 

Snow Bunting 

7 

1 

158 

166 

Red-winged Blackbird 



1 

1 

Pine Grosbeak 

8 

18 

1 

27 

Purple Finch 

3 

1 

1 

5 

House Finch 


1 

45 

46 

White-winged Crossbill 



2 

2 

Eurasian Goldfinch 



1 

1 

Common Redpoll 

135 

40 

210 

385 

Pine Siskin 

54 

120 

45 

219 

American Goldfinch 



26 

26 

Evening Grosbeak 

16 

60 

180 

256 

House Sparrow 

6 

75 

42 

123 

TOTAL INDIVIDUALS 

875 

1,241 

4,820 

6,936 

TOTAL SPECIES 

27 

36 

44 

51 


‘Totals may not add up due to overlap. 


Editor’s note: We should have been able to publish this report sooner, except that it went Ottawa- 
to-Upsala, back to Ottawa, then to Helsinki, and back to me from Fenya that time! n 
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Does The Right Hand Know 
What The Left Hand Is Doing? 


Jack Holliday 

THE RIGHT HAND 

Among birders, Ottawa is famous for the Peregrine falcon which frequently 
perches high on the outer pillars of the R.H. Coats building in Tunney’s Pas¬ 
ture. This bird is believed to be of the Arctic race, Falco peregrinus tundrius. 
From time to time a second Falcon has been seen perched on the building and 
there is hope that they will mate and make a nest somewhere in the Ottawa 
area. 

The Canadian Wildlife Service, provincial wildlife agencies, other organiza¬ 
tions, and individuals have been attempting to re-introduce Peregrinus {Falco 
peregrinus anatum) into Eastern North America, from which they had been 
eradicated by the use of organic chemicals such as the pesticide DDT. Eggs are 
collected from western Canada breeding peregrines, incubated under control¬ 
led conditions, and the hatched Falcons are raised with the least possible con¬ 
tact with humans. Subsequently, the fledglings are placed in “hack-boxes” in 
sites in eastern Canada, and eventually are released into “the wild”.* 

Life for young Peregrines is one of constant hazard, especially without parents 
to guide them. Consequently, very few of those released into the wild may suc¬ 
ceed for more than a few months. 

Falcons’ food consists almost entirely of other birds. Birds from the size of 
sparrows to Mallard Ducks are captured, usually in the air. Individual Falcons 
become adept at catching a particular species of bird. The Coats Building 
peregrine seems to prefer Rock Doves, commonly referred to as Pigeons. 

Some winters, Ottawa skies are graced with the largest of the Falcons, the 
Gyrfalcon, Falco rusticolus, down from the Arctic perhaps because its usual 
food sources are scarce. Gyrfalcons have been seen to capture Gray Partridge, 
Perdixperdix , a species introduced into the Ottawa area some 50 years ago. 

The Gray Partridge forages in open level areas on weed seeds. Apparently the 


*See “1988 Peregrine Falcon Release Project in Ottawa”, by Chris Ellingwood. Trail & 
Landscape 23(2):66(1989). 
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Gray Partridge is similar in habits to the Gyrfalcon’s usual prey, Ptarmigan, and 
the Falcon does not need to adjust its hunting and capturing methods. 

Gyrfalcons also prey upon Rock Doves in the Ottawa area. I was fortunate in 
almost witnessing the capture of a Dove by a Falcon, several years ago. One 
Sunday afternoon in winter, I had travelled to the quarry alongside Carlington 
Park, specifically to look for a Gray-phase Gyrfalcon reported to hunt in that 
area. Soon after I arrived I noticed that the Rock Doves, which rested on the 
cliff-like sides of the quarry, flew down to some open water in the mostly 
frozen-over pond in the bottom of the quarry, to drink. Doves were continually 
coming down in small numbers, then flying back to the rock ledges to doze in 
the afternoon sun. 

Suddenly the whole of the Dove population rose into the air and started to fly 
in a great circle. Above the circle I soon spotted the Gyrfalcon. It flew around 
the area for several minutes apparently trying to select a target from the wheel¬ 
ing hundreds. Then it dove at great speed, and disappeared down into the quar¬ 
ry, out of my sight. I ran to the edge of the quarry and could see the Falcon, on 
the ice, tearing at the carcass of a Dove it had captured. I assume the Dove 
had been on the ice surface or flying low over the surface. 

In May of 1992 both the Peregrine and the Gyrfalcon perched on the Coats 
Building, and I heard a report that they engaged in aerial combat, one with the 
other, until the Peregrine flew away from the larger, stronger bird. 

Also in the summer of ’92, a young Peregrine was seen in company with an 
adult on the Coats Building (breeding success?). 

Let us hope the Ottawa skies will continue to be coursed by Peregrines and 
Gyrfalcons. 

THE LEFT HAND 

It was Gertrude Stein who said “A rose is a rose is a rose”. And few would 
argue with her. 

But, apparently, “A bird is a bird is a bird” is not universally accepted. 

The “Canadian” Bobolinks, for example, the male of which is greatly admired 
for his bubbling, happy-sounding, bob-o-link song, given in flight, are detested 
as those “pesky rice birds”, when they stop, in migration to South America, to 
feast on the rice fields of the southern U.S.A. 

The Starling, much detested by some in parts of North America, is a “Harbinger 
of Spring” to Scandinavia, replacing our cheerful Robin, which is a “New 
World” species. 

The Rock Dove also has its detractors. Some people can’t admire the iridescent 
colors of its plumage, the swift and direct flight, the friendly walk around one’s 
feet in the park to gather crumbs, its soft cooing. 
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Instead they find the cooing irksome; the hurrried pecking at spilled grain 
under the “feeders” (grain intended for more desirable species) they see as a 
sort of avian theft; the messy “droppings” on building ledges, balconies, and 
statues are considered both unsightly and unsanitary (admitted). 

One local politician is reported to have said, “the only good pigeon is a dead 
pigeon”. 

Some communities have hired, or appointed, persons whose job it is to control 
the numbers of Doves. One method is to net or trap the Doves, then kill them 
by various means. Another method is to set out poisoned grain for them to eat. 

The biggest flaw in the poisoned grain stratagem is that once poison is intro¬ 
duced into the food chain, the poison keeps killing, link-by-link. If a poisoned 
Rock Dove is captured and eaten by a Falcon, the Falcon presumably will die. 

So much for all the costs, time, and hopes of those struggling to re-introduce 
the Peregrine to Eastern North America. 

Hence the use of that old folk-saying as the title of this pair of items. 13 


American Birding Association, Inc. 


Bill Gummer 

We have received information from this organization, based in Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. It exists “to promote recreational birding, to contribute to 
the development of birding identification and population study, and to help 
foster public appreciation of birds and their vital role in the environment.” 

ABA publishes “Winging It”, a monthly newsletter, and “Birding”, a bi-monthly 
magazine . We have a copy of “Winging It” and it will be available for examina¬ 
tion at monthly meetings. The scope of the organization is very broad, and in¬ 
cludes Canada. At this time ABA is stressing its desire for additional coverage 
of areas for Breeding Bird Survey, including Canadian boreal regions, New¬ 
foundland and maritime provinces, and Saskatchewan. 

The Federation of Ontario Naturalists and Polar Bear Lodge, Moosonee both 
have notices of their birding trips in the December 1992 issue of “Winging It”. 

Our copy of “Winging It” lists about 230 projects of great variety and is intended 
to encourage birders to contribute to conservation and education projects. Most 
projects are “volunteer opportunities”, but some do have funds available to 
cover out-of-pocket expenses and, in a few cases, to pay a small ‘per diem’. ABA 
is known to many of our birders, and more information can be obtained from 
Jack Romanow (820-4482). ABA’s mail address is P.O. Box 6599, Colorado 
Springs. Colorado 80934, Phone 800-835-2473.° 
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Wildlife Expeditions to the 
Rainforest of Jamaica 


Peter Hall 

The Caribbean island of Jamaica is best known for its white sand beaches. 

But, it is also home to many unique, endemic wildlife forms from the Streamer 
Tailed Hummingbird, also called the ‘doctor bird’, to the endangered Jamaican 
Giant Swallowtail, one of the largest butterflies in the world. 

Caribbean Wildlife Surveys, in association with the Natural History Division 
of the Institute of Jamaica, is now organizing regular biological surveys of the 
island. 

The surveys, run by Dr. Tom Turner, formerly a Jamaican resident and now 
with the University of Florida, will take individuals and groups into some of the 
last remaining unspoiled habitat in the Caribbean. 

Participants will join Dr. Turner and Jamaican scientists and assistants for one 
week to collect information on wildlife distribution and photograph the many 
unique life forms. The results of the surveys will be used in determining boun¬ 
daries for proposed national parks. 

The main interests of the surveys are butterflies and moths, birds, lizards, frogs 
and unusual plants found in the rainforest-clad mountains of Jamaica. Dr. 
Turner is an expert on all these natural forms. 

Accommodations are mainly in comfortable guest houses, some on unspoilt 
beaches, and each trip can take 12 to 16 persons. 

In June, 1992,1 made an exploratory trip with Tom Turner to several rainforest 
sites in Jamaica. We recorded many of the rare and beautiful butterflies, includ¬ 
ing the Giant Swallowtail, and saw a variety of orchids and many species of 
birds, such as the Jamaican Tody and the rare Yellow-billed Parrot. 

I am planning another trip this fall or winter with Caribbean Wildlife Surveys 
and invite any interested members of The Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club to 
join with me. Total land cost per person is about U.S. $1,200, including accom¬ 
modations, meals, transportation by van and local guides. 

If you are interested, please call me at 733-0698 in the evenings or on week¬ 
ends for further information. 0 
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Coming Events 

arranged by the Excursions & Lectures Committee 
For further information, 
call the Club number (722-3050). 

Times stated for excursions are departure times. Please arrive earlier; leaders start 
promptly. If you need a ride, don’t hesitate to ask the leader. Restricted trips will be 
open to non-members only after the indicated deadlines. 

ALL OUTINGS: Please bring a lunch on full-day trips and dress according to the 
weather forecast and the activity. Binoculars and/or spotting scopes are essential 
on all birding trips. Unless otherwise stated, transportation will be by car pool. 

REGISTERED BUS TRIPS: Make your reservation for Club bus excursions by 
sending a cheque or money order (payable to The Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club) 
to Ellaine Dickson, 2037Honeywell Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario K2A 0P7, at least 
ten days in advance. Include your name, address, telephone number and the name 
of the outing. Your cooperation is appreciated by the Committee so that we do not 
have to wait to the last moment to decide whether a trip should cancelled due to 
low registration. We also wish to discourage the actual payment of bus fees on the 
day of the event. 

EVENTS A T THE CANADIAN MUSEUM OF NA TURE: The Club is grateful to 
the Museum for their cooperation and thanks the Museum for the use of these 
excellent facilities. Club members must show their membership cards to gain 
access for Club functions after regular museum hours. There is a charge for park¬ 
ing in the museum lot. 


Sunday BUS EXCURSION: SPRING BIRDING AT PRESQU’ILE 

4 April Leaders: Bruce Di Labio and Jim Harris 

6 JO a.m. Meet: Sears, Carlingwood Shopping Centre, south side, 

to Carling Avenue at Woodroffe Avenue. 

6:30 p.m. Cost: $20.00 (PLEASE REGISTER EARLY... see 
Registered Bus Trips at the beginning of COMING 
EVENTS for details). This popular spring tradition will 
focus on the large flocks of water fowl gathering at the 
provincial park prior to continuing their northward 
migration. 
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Tuesday 

13 April 

8:00 p.m. 

OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

PLANT COLLECTIONS OF THE CANADIAN MUSEUM 

OF NATURE 

Speaker: Erich Haber 

The Vascular Plants Division of the Botany Collections 

Section (CMN) contains approximately 600,000 specimens 
and collections of vascular plants. Research scientist Erich 
Haber will explain with the aid of slides exactly how these 
extensive holdings are managed and precisely what type of 
work he and the staff are concerned with. He will describe 
how specimens are stored and catalogued and elaborate on 
some of the ongoing research into the distribution of species 
and the resultant variations. 

Sunday 

25 April 

6:30 a.m. 

to 

6:30 p.m. 

BUS EXCURSION: 

HAWKS ALOFT AT DERBY HILL, N.Y. 

Leaders: Bob Bracken and Bernie Ladouceur 

Meet: Sears, Carlingwood Shopping Centre, south side, 

Carling Avenue at Woodroffe Avenue. 

Cost: $25.00 (PLEASE REGISTER EARLY... see Registered 
Bus Trips at the beginning of COMING EVENTS for details). 
When weather conditions are favourable, the spectacle of 
thousands of hawks migrating over Derby Hill is well worth 
the bus ride. Please bring proof of citizenship for the entry 
into the United States. Optical equipment in “new” condition 
should be registered with Canada Customs in advance of the 
trip. The trip will be cancelled on the day before if the 
weather forecast for the eastern end of Lake Ontario is 
particularly unfavourable. You will be notified of any change 
of plan. 

Friday 

30 April 

730 p.m. 

OFNC SOIREE-WINE AND CHEESE PARTY AND 
ANNUAL AWARDS 

Meet: Unitarian Church Hall, 30 Cleary Street. 

See the centrefold in the January-March issueof T&L for 
further details. 
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Saturday and EXCURSION: 

Sunday SPRUCE GROUSE IN ALGONQUIN PARK 

May 1 and 2 Leader; Stewart Macdonald 

One of the most fascinating spectacles of spring in the 
northern woods is the remarkable courtship display of the 
Spruce Grouse. The flutter flights performed by strutting 
male birds and the aggresive calls uttered by the female birds 
are characteristic of their time-honoured woodland ritual. 

As an added bonus for photographers, the birds do not 
startle easily and respond readily to tape recordings of the 
female Spruce Grouse’s call. 

The outing will be led by Stewart Macdonald, Curator 
Emeritus, Ethology Division, Canadian Museum of Nature, 
who is a recognized expert on grouse behaviour. Participants 
will leave Ottawa at 8:00 a.m. on Saturday and arrive in the 
Park by noon. The group will stay overnight at the Algonquin 
Parkway Motor Inn in Whitney and return to Ottawa by 
Sunday evening. A visit to the new Visitor Centre above the 
Sunday Creek Valley may also be arranged.The approximate 
cost per person will be $30.00 for accommodation (based on 
double occupancy) plus meals and the shared cost of 
transportation by participants’ cars. This excursion will be 
limited to 14 people so register before April 22nd by 
telephoning the Club number (722-3050). Full details of the 
itinerary will be provided to registrants in the week prior to 
the trip. 

BIRD WALKS FOR BEGINNERS 

The following series of walks (three or four hours duration) is offered for 
novice birders throughout the month of May. 


Saturday 

Time 

Place 

Leader 

May 1 

7:30 a.m. 

Britannia* 

Tony Beck 

May 8 

7:30 a.m. 

Britannia* 

Don Davidson 

May 15 

7:30 a.m. 

Britannia* 

Jim Harris 

May 22 

7:30 a.m. 

Britannia* 

Jack Romanow 


* Entrance to the Britannia Filtration Plant; Bus # 18 stops here. 
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MAY EVENING STROLLS 


These four informal walks are offered to expand members’ general knowledge 
of local natural history. Children are most welcome on these outings. Bring 
waterproof footwear and insect repellent. 

Thursday SOUTH MARCH HIGHLANDS 

May 6 Leader: Catherine O’Keefe 

6:30 p.m. Meet: Lincoln Heights Galleria, NE corner of the parking 
lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

Wednesday BRITANNIA CONSERVATION AREA 
May 12 Leader: Bruce Summers 

6:30 p.m. Meet: Lincoln Heights Galleria, NE corner of the parking 
lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

Wednesday STONY SWAMP, TRAIL NO. 5 
May 19 Leader: Bill Gummer 


6:30 p.m. 

Meet: Lincoln Heights Galleria, NE corner of the parking 
lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

Thursday 
May 27 
6:30 p.m. 

N.Y. CENTRAL RIGHT-OF-WAY 

Leaders: Ron and Trudy Bedford 

Meet: Elmvale Shopping Centre, NE corner of the parking 
lot, St. Laurent Boulevard and Smyth Road. 

(((((((((()))))))))) 

Saturday 

May 8 

9:00 a.m. 

SPRING W1LDFLOWERS 

Leaders: Philip Martin and Ellaine Dickson 

Meet: Lincoln Heights Galleria, NE corner of the parking 
lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

Come out and enjoy a taste of spring among the wildflowers 
at this exciting time of the year. Bring a snack. Who knows 
what thrilling discoveries await you? 

Monday 

May 10 

7:30 a.m. 

WEEKDAY BIRDING 

Leaders: The Monday Morning Birding Group 

Meet: Entrance to the Britannia Filtration Plant; Bus #18 
stops here. 

Join the Monday Morning Birding Group and spend the 
morning in quest of the latest arrivals of the spring 
migration. Bring a snack and waterproof footwear. 
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Tuesday 

May 11 

8:00 p.m. 

OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

THE WILD BIRD CARE CENTRE 

Speaker: Kathy Nihei 

Meet: Auditorium, Canadian Museum of Nature, Metcalfe 
and McLeod Streets. 

The Wild Bird Care Centre has helped to rehabilitate more 
than 34,000 sick, injured or orphaned wild birds since its 
inception in 1981. Last year the Centre moved from the 
home of Founder/Director Kathy Nihei to much larger 
surroundings at the former N.C.C. Interpretation Centre at 
Stony Swamp. Kathy will present an illustrated overview of 
the evolution of the Centre and discuss various aspects of 
the program, such as volunteer training, veterinary services 
and the collection of invaluable avian data. 

Wednesday 
May 26 

9:00 a.m. 

MIDWEEK OUTING TO MARY STUART’S PROPERTY 

Leader: Mary Stuart 

Meet: Lincoln Heights Galleria, NE corner of the parking 
lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

At the old farm near Pakenham wildflowers and birds await 
those free to ramble on a spring day. We will make one or 
two stops at points of interest along the way. This is always a 
fascinating and delightful outing. Bring a lunch, a drink 
(there is no drinking water at the cabin), waterproof 
footwear, insect repellent and binoculars. A hat is 
recommended. Call Mary the day before at 820-5520 for any 
last minute instructions. 

Saturday 

May 29 

8:30 a.m. 

ELPHINS AND DUSKY WINGS - BUTTERFLIES 

OF THE CONSTANCE BAY SANDHILLS AND 

THE CARP RIDGE 

Leader: Bob Bracken 

Meet: Lincoln Heights Galleria, NE corner of the parking 
lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

Join Bob on a full-day outing west of the city in pursuit of 
various species of butterflies that may be found in the 
appropriate habitats at this time of the year. Bob will explain 
the importance of different plant species and communities as 
they relate to the life cycles of various lepidoptera. Bring a 
lunch, comfortable footwear and insect repellent (but not 
too much!). 
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Sunday 
May 30 
7:30 a.m. 


Saturday 
June 5 
4 JO a.m. 


Sunday 
June 6 
8:00 a.m. 


BIRDING AT MORRIS ISLAND 

Leaders: Ray Holland and Colin Gaskell 
Meet: Britannia Drive-In Theatre, 3090 Carling Avenue. 
The Morris Island Conservation Area is located along the 
Ottawa River just west of Fitzroy Harbour. A number of 
nature trails offering a diversity of forest habitats are to 
be found there as well as several ponds bordering an 
abandoned railway bed. Bring along a lunch to enjoy after a 
rewarding morning of bird-watching. 


DAWN CHORUS AT THE RICHMOND FEN 
Leader: Monty Brigham 

Meet: Tim Horton Donuts, on the south side of Robertson 
Road (i.e., Old Hwy. 7) between the Richmond Road turnoff 
and Moodie Drive in Bells Corners. 

An excellent opportunity to see and hear some of the 
interesting species of birds that breed in the wetland fen and 
the peripheral woodlands in the company of an expert in the 
field of nature recording. Waterproof footwear and insect 
repellent are a definite must for this outing. Be prepared for 
a lengthy walk along the railway tracks. 

LANARK COUNTY BLUEBIRD TRAIL 

Leader: Carson Thompson (1-267-5721) 

Meet: Sears, Carlingwood Shopping Centre, south side, 
Carling Avenue at Woodroffe Avenue. 

Participants will drive to the Perth Wildlife Preserve to be 
met by Carson Thompson who manages the area on behalf of 
the local Conservation Authority. The group will drive along 
an established bluebird trail on the way to the Mill Pond 
Conservation Area. We will visit a stand of mature pine and 
hemlock as well as a site that has been horse-logged for 
stand improvements. Lunch will be spent at the picnic spot 
near the sugar shanty. A truly pleasand day in the country! 
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Tuesday 

June 8 

8:00 p.m. 

OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

WILD INDIA 

Speaker: Pat Hunt 

Meet: Auditorium, Canadian Museum of Nature, Metcalfe 
and McLeod Streets. 

Pat’s visual and sound-accompanied presentation depicts 
her photographic tour of north-central India in 1992 to 
savour the wealth of that country’s wildlife, architecture and 
antiquity. It includes a visit to Keoladeo Ghana Bird 
Sanctuary in Bharatpur, the most spectacular water-bird 
sanctuary in Asia. In addition, there are wonderful scenes of 
Ranthambhor and Bandhavagarh National Parks, home to 
many species of deer, antelope, monkeys and the elusive 
Bengal tiger. 

Sunday 

June 13 

1:00 p.m. 

FERN IDENTIFICATION FIELD TRIP 

Leader: Bill Arthurs 

Meet: Elmvale Shopping Centre, NE corner of the parking 
lot, St. Laurent Boulevard and Smyth Road. 

This half-day outing will be a general botanical walk through 
two areas of the Mer Bleue Conservation Area with a special 
emphasis on some of the local fern species. 

Wednesday 
June 16 

9:00 a.m. 

OUTING TO BILL’S FARMLAND AT 

BURRITTS RAPIDS 

Leader: Bill Gummer 

Meet: Lincoln Heights Galleria, NE corner of the parking 
lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

This will be a general interest walk to spot various kinds of 
birds and wildflowers. Pack a picnic lunch and binoculars for 
this leisurely trip. 
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Sunday 
June 27 
9:30 a.m 


Saturday 
July 10 
10:00 a.m. 


Thursday 
July IS 
8:00 a.m. 


VISIT TO THE PURDON FEN CONSERVATION AREA 
Leaders: Catherine O’Keefe and Robina Bennett 
Meet: Lincoln Heights Galleria, NE corner of the parking 
lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

See the spectacular display of hundreds (if not thousands) of 
Showy Lady’s Slipper orchids in bloom. Other interesting 
plants to be seen include the Leafy White Bog Orchid, 

Pitcher Plant and Tufted Loosestrife. Bring a lunch and your 
favourite wildflower guides. 

WETLAND BUTTERFLIES 

Leader: Bob Bracken and Ray Holland 

Meet: Britannia Drive-in Theatre, 3090 Carling Avenue. 

This will be an all-day outing to explore the edges of several 
wetland habitats west of the city. Sedge Skippers,Hairstreaks 
and Coppers will be encountereed as well as some of the 
more elusive wetland butterflies such as the Harvester and 
the Baltimore. Bring a lunch and a butterfly net if you have 
one. 

GENERAL BOTANY OUTING IN THE AREA OF 
MANION’S CORNERS 

Leaders: Ellaine Dickson and Catherine O’Keefe 
Meet: Lincoln Heights Galleria, NE corner of the parking 
lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

This will be a general field trip to see what we can find. 
Perhaps the rare Crested Wood Fern! Bring a lunch, a drink, 
a hat, insect repellent, binoculars and your favourite field 
guides. 13 
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Bulldozers Close In On Carson Woods 

by Michael Ross Murphy 

The Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
owns almost 200 acres of forested lands known as 
Carson Woods east of the Aviation Parkway, adjacent 
to their headquarters on Montreal Road. This area of 
wooded former farmland (also known as Carson’s 
Grove) was bought by the federal government almost 
fifty years ago to be the site of a government 
"campus" along the lines of Tunney’s Pasture. CMHC 
first prepared to sell off the lands in 1985 but ever 
since the situation has become more and more 
complicated. Instead of simply selling the lands 
outright, CMHC decided to play the role of property 
developer (by hiring a consultant to help them rezone 
and subdivide the land themselves) to get the highest 
selling price possible. However, it has taken them far 
longer to do this than than they originally planned. 

Some of the delays have been due to technical 
difficulties with the planning process in the City of 

ownership - it’s ALREADY in public ownership! - 
only that CMHC agree to take just a little less profit 
and save Carson Woods. The've already started 
•site preparation’ (cutting down the trees) even 
though their plan of subdivision has yet to be 
approved by Ottawa City Council. 

How can you help? You can start by contacting 

Jack Ferguson, at the Community Planning Branch 
of the City of Ottawa, for more information. His 
telephone number is 564-1662. Then, contact your 
councillor and find out how she/he intends to 
represent you when they are asked to vote on the 

Plan of Development for Carson Woods. 

Tracing Qur Steps 

by Michael Ross Murphy 

Representatives from the OFNC as well as Ecovl- 
sion, the Canadian Parks and Wilderness Associa¬ 
tion and others recently met with regional planners 
and a committee of consultants at the first of a 

Ottawa. More importantly, the CMHC probably did not 
expect such resistance from local residents and 
naturalists who strongly objected to any plan to 
develop one of the three major urban forests left in the 
city, without at least some recognition of the forest's 
significant natural features. Since then, Carson Woods 
has been designated an “Area of Natural and 
Scientific Interest” (ANSI) of local significance by the 
Ontario Ministry of Natural Resources. Last year, 
sensing the change in public opinion, Ottawa City 
Council designated 3 specific areas of Carson Woods 
as "Environmentally-Sensitive Areas” in their draft 
Official Plan. 

CMHC easily convinced the Ontario Municipal Board 
to approve their plan of subdivision for the part of the 
Carson Woods inside the city of Gloucester, despite 
objections from community groups and The Ottawa 
Field-Naturalists’ Club concerned about the loss of a 
valuable resource that is enjoyed by so many resi¬ 
dents. However, it appears they wisely aren't pushing 
their luck . The latest version of CMHC’s Plan of 
Development for the Ottawa portion of the lands at 
least recognizes the social - if not the ecological 
values - of the forest. Their revised concept plan 
provides several small natural areas linked by "fingers 
of green”. Although we don’t believe that this is nearly 
enough, at least it forms a basis for negotiation. We 
aren’t asking that they give all the land Into public 

series of public forums. 

Ottawa-Carleton’s regional planning department 
has put together a well-written (and easily-read) 
handbook of information about the Environmental 
Policy Review for the region's master plan. This 
document, called ‘Tracing Our Steps", Is free and 
available by calling 560-2053 and asking for the 
Publications Desk. 

Ecosystem planning is new and there is a lot of 
confusion and downright disagreement over what it 
means and how it should be done. The questions 
we ask will be as important as the answers we get. 

Some of us are concerned that planning staff and 
their consultants are extremely reluctant to discuss 
limits to growth. Unchallenged assumptions and 
ill-considered opinions are very dangerous - parti¬ 
cularly if they are held by Regional Councillors to 
whom we have given the power to improve (or to 
weaken) our Official Plan environmental policies 
and our regional development strategy. Let's not 
pass up this chance to make sure wildlife and 
natural areas are preserved and restored - not 
pointlessly destroyed. Let’s get out and support the 
people who've been leading the way! 

Contact Mike Murphy at 727-1739 for details. 
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Are our “professionals” failing us? 

by Chris Jalkotzy 

Over the last year, 1 have attended many 
meetings, workshops and hearings on planning 
|| in Ottawa-Carleton. These have been of two 
kinds: those exclusively for professionals (parti- j| 
cularly architects, planners and engineers); and 
those for the general public. 1 have noticed a 
|| difference between these two kinds of meetings 
that greatly disturbs me. 

At public meetings, environmental concerns are 
| always voiced. At professional meetings, they 
never are. 

For example: In February, 1 attended a lecture 
||| on "cultural landscapes” sponsored by Parks 
ijiij Canada and the National Capital Commission. 
i|| Three professionals-one each from the U.S., 
Britain and Canada-discussed the types of 
“cultural landscapes” ("symbolic”, “associative”, 
and so on) and various means of protecting 
them. To my astonishment, these “experts” 
considered only human-built landscape features: 
natural flora and fauna were never mentioned. 

A second example: In February 1992, 1 partici¬ 
pated in a workshop sponsored by the RMOC, 
called "Great Ideas for Small Spaces.” Over a 
week-end, teams of planning professionals deve¬ 
loped designs for a model subdivision using 
smaller standard lots. 

None of the team presentations cited environ¬ 
mental concerns as a design criteria-nor were 
these concerns cited in the booklet produced 
later to illustrate the various designs. 1 was 
|| particularly dismayed because 1 had been on 
one of the teams, and we had covered these 
issues: but the presenter failed to mention our 
concerns. 

Something is terribly wrong when planning 
|| professionals address environmental concerns 
only when forced to by the public. This style of 
exclusively human-centred "planning” is cumula- 
|| tively disastrous for all species, humans inclu¬ 
ded. 

Those of us concerned about the environment 
must keep the pressure on professionals by 
attending meetings, and by writing letters and 
|| making phone calls. We must demand that they 
use the skills we know they have to help us plan 
for the future our children deserve. 

1 Conservation Area P roposed For Aylmer || 

by Ian Hugget 

As part of the public consultations on Aylmer’s 
new Urban Master Plan, a coalition of regional 
conservation groups has submitted a proposal to || 
create a conservation area comparable in size 
and biological diversity to Nepean's Stony 
j Swamp. | 

The proposed site is at Boucher, McConnell, 

Klock and Vanier roads. Aylmer's current Urban 
Master Plan zones this 2-kilometre parcel of land 
| for highway corridor enhancement. The province S 

expropriated a large section for construction of || 
the long-promised Deschenes Autoroute. 

After conducting a preliminary survey of the 
area, natural resources consultant Daniel Brunton 
identified outstanding ecological, educational, 
historic and cultural values. Brunton, who 
recently conducted Ottawa’s life-science inven- |j| 
tory, estimates Aylmer has at least 700 hectares 
of ecologically significant land. Field biologists 
agree that a bitternut hickory and white walnut 
| forest near Boucher is rare for the region. Under || 
Ontario's classification system, it would earn the jjjjj 
highest rating for ecological value. 

A heritage farm at the intersection of Vanier and 
Boucher is a prime potential site for a nature 
interpretation and outdoor recreation centre. ||| 
Such a centre would directly benefit Aylmer 
residents, as well as attracting tourists. Nearby is 
Aylmer’s largest undisturbed cat-tail marsh and 
cedar swamp, and a large sugar bush. The site’s 
natural assets surpass thos of the NCC's log-farm 
centre near Bell's Comers. 

Incentives for landowners to protect this land 
could include special tax arrangements, steward¬ 
ship agreements and conservation easements. 

The conservation coalition hopes to avoid con¬ 
frontations between interest groups by zoning the 
area as parkland before it has been approved for 
development. 

For more information about the proposal, call 

Ian Hugget at 684-5342. 

Ontario Cabinet Shuffles in February 1993 

Minister of Natural Resources: Howard Hampton || 
Minister of Environment & Energy: Bud Wildman || 

Minister of Municipal Affairs: Ed Philip 

Minister of Transportation: Gilles Poullot 
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